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TEE RECLUSE. 
(Continued from page 163.) 


The military salutes being ended, the friend 
of Rene pursued his course without appearing to 
notice the astonishment of Elodie, who could not 
divine the motives for this homage to the Rec!use, 
before whose armour alone the Count de Norin- 
dall prosirated himself. The soldiers of Eghert 
quickened their | arch; they had already left 
the defiles of the mountain, and, on the approach 
of night, bad arrived at the Terrible Peak, 
where the most dreadful peril awaited them 

Ihe rebels had discovered the arrest of Pal- 
zo he departure of Egbert, his intended 
route, and the hour appointed for his march, 
were all known to the insurgeut chiefs, who re- 
sulved to resene the prince’ Near the Terrible 
Peak the rebel noustainecrs awaited in amLash 
the friend of Rec, whose troops they had plan- 
ned.to assail by sur; rise, pat them to flight, ond 
release their prisoner : ° 

The Count d- Norindall seldom left the > > 
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neath the banners of the insurgents The mur- 
derous arrow had several times hissed in the 
ear of Elodie, but still Egbert defended the ap- 
proach to the Terrible Peak Like a wounded 
lion, he fought with the fury of desperation. 

Valour at length triumphed over numbers, the 
ranks of the insurgents were broken, and their 
dead bodies strewed the ground. The Prince of 
Palzo sought the daughter of Saint Maur, deter- 
mined, though he could not exterminate the 
troops of Egbert, to gain possession of her he 
adored. Perceiving her at the foot of the rock, 
he rushed towards his victim, and was on the 
point of seizing her, when the Count de Nori:- 
dall rushed betwixt them. 

inflamed by vengeance and jealousy, the two 
Warriors encountered each other with all the im- 
petuosity of mortal hatred. The fire of rage fil- 
led their souls; and while they both appeared 
invincible, blood inundated their armour. What 
was the horror of Elodie, when she perceived 
that the arrow of a wountaineer had pierced the 
cuiras of Egbert, and remained buried in the! 
wound. The valourous Count de Norindal!! 











of Elodie. ‘Attewtive to all her movements 

seemed desirous to guatd her with the w. 
power of his soul Every circumstance eXhis, 
his avniefy for her, the bitterness of her reg 


at quilting for the firsttine the hone of her ye: * |} 9, 
the fatigues of the journey, the damp air of 3 ijhav, 
of he 
Margar 
second ¢. 'as! her hopes were gone, and Patzo’s 
were dis 
vengeance , ; . 
the Good, ™ the Terrible Peak.—A blaze of fire; 


au asylum :9 the reck : and the whole forest was 


night, and even the murmurings of the foyg 
were sources of uuvasiness ie 

‘What is that steep rock,’ said the coun{y 
addressing bh rselt to Eghert after a long sileg} 
which from ¢s red hue looks like a tratie. 
of the inferual caverus? its gigantic s'tj ue 
proircts like a threatening spectre 
cau it be the wiad wijieh i hear, roarmg Gistmu! 
Jy through the creviess of the reck——Where 
ar: we?——the very ar is tmpregaated with 
horror Count de Noriadall, whither are you 
Jeading us'..... “y 

Her voice faltered, aud her countenance be- 
spoke affright) ‘* Phat rock is called the Terri- 
ble Peak,’ replied Eeb: rt. Popular superstition 
has rendered its approach for:iidable. It was 
on that spot that the Monks of Underlach pe- 
rished beneath the blows of a horde of barbari- 
ans. There, according to the mountaineers, 
the Bleeding Phantom......’ 

* Egbert,’ interrupted the Orphan, with alarm, 
*let usgoon’ 

The Maiden of Underlach had searcely pro- 
nounced these words whe. piercing cries issu- 
ed from the forest A shower of arrows dark 
ened the air. pikes and lances every where ap- 
peared, and the troops of Egbert were surround- 
ed by the rebellious mountaineers 

A terrible combat e:su'd near the Terrible 
Peak. The guards of Paizo fell, bathed ip blocd, 
and the liberated chief armed with a shining 
blade, was already at the head of his insurgent 
deliverers 

The voice of Egbert was heard re-aninating 
his warriors, whom a panic had seizgd. and ral- 
lying his scattered troops. His courage repul- 
sed the assailants and as he threw himself into 
the most dangerous situations, and was seen in 
midst of peril, his plumes waved proudly like 
the staadard of victory. 2 

Night threw her veil of darkness over the com- 
batants. The unfortunate Orphan knevling at 
the foot of the Terrible Peak. raised her hands 





\ the victors to load them with chains 


sought to pluck out the fatal weapen, but it} 
broke in the attempt —Egbert, though he felt his, 
trength decline, still continued to fight. The 
rgy of his soul remained—that enerzy which 
les man to overcome the weakness of ex- 
‘d nature. a 
Maiden of Underlach uftered a shriek of 
vd despair whea she beh: Id Egbert stag- 








eened complete. | 
moment, a treinendous explosion was | 


wrdustwated by the red Hames which issued from 
a volume of thick smoke. The earth shook, aud 
a black cloud arose, in wreathing columns, to the; 
skies exhaling a pestiferous odour. A threat 
ening and supernatural voice was heard from | 
amidst the vapour ‘he infernal cloud opened, | 
and the Bleeding Phantem appeared as in a! 
flaming car,or from the midst ofa meteor. The! 
adrighted mountaineers uttered cries of horror—-| 
their terror was at its height.—and while some} 
stood petrified with fear, like the soldiers of | 
Phineus before the Gorgon’s head. others fled) 
affrizhted towards the forest, and sought con. | 
cealm: ut in the deepest caves of the rocks. The, 
greater number fell on their kuees, and suffered 
they ask- 
ed wildly tor death . and seemed to expect that, 
a guiph would open to devour them. The sol-|| 
diers of Egbert bad no longer aay enemies to 
oppose then. 

The Prince of Palzo gazed on the phantom 
Jt seemed a gigantic colossus, arrayed in a acar.| 
let robe, and droppi ig blood from its thick and) 
flowing bair From the midst ef the sulphurions| 
vapour which surrounded it. the bow of the 
prince of darkness, like a black serpent, was 
raised in its fiery hand, aud the arrow of death 
was prepared to wingits flight The glaring eye 
of the spectre. rolling in its orbit, seemed to blast 
whatever met its gaze The look of the phan- 
tom was like the blaze of an explosion: ifs voice 
like the terrible summons of the day of judg- 
ment. Affrighted nature paused in awful si- 
lence—the roar of the forest ceased—the air 














in ardent supplication to Heaven. Th perfidious 
countess abaudoning ber, had sought refuge be- 





scarcely breathed. What power thus stills crea-| 
| tion—heaven or hell? 


———— 





The Count de Norindall continued to resist} 
the reiteyated blows of Palzo. The Osphan! 


: ——————— 
raised ber eyes towards the combatants. A sud- 
den paleness ererspreads the face of the rebel 
chief. fie coases to strike at his adversary— 
his bead dreops—his proud crest no longer 
waves in the air-his sword drops from his hand 
—and he falls insensibly on the earth. An ar- 
row from the how of the Bleeding Phantow had 
pierced bis heart, and Palzo was no more 

The gentle virgin of Underlach yielded, at 
length, to these violent and reiterated shocks. 
The Count de Norindall was saved, and Elodie 
had returne! ibauks to heaven. As she turned 
to look once more on the awful apparition of the 
Terrible Peak, she beheld the Bleeding Phan- 
tom advancing towards her, aad her senses fled. 

—_——— 
BOOK X. 

Faint streaks of dawi.ing jight had chased the 
shades from the ctherial plain, and moistened 
with the dew, the trees of the forest shook their 
yellow leaves. The last month of autunm had 
passed, and some of the foilage had already been 
shaken from the parent stem Beautcous as the 
gilded ray of the setting sun nature had euriched 
her wood¢ and hills with a thousand colours. 
Tift season of budding flowers is enchanting ; 
but how much more affecting is the farewell of 
lingering autumn! 

The niece of Herstall slowly recovered her 
recollection. but her mind was still too confused 
to pierce the cbscurity which surrounded ber. 
She scemed, however, amidst impetuous whir! 
winds, to ch ave the air with rapidity. Hereyes 
opened, but she could distinguish nothing. It 
could not beadream. She felt hers-lf borne 
away by some unk» own irresistalle power, like 
the bird o! the vuiley seized by the aiountain 
cagte 

Elodie was restored to her senses. She casta 
timid look on the unknown object which sustain- 
ed her aching head. Terrific being! She was in 
the arms of the Bleedi.g Phantom' whose scar- 
let mantle wrapped her in its ample folds. 

With rapid strides he ascended the mountain, 
and + ntered the midst cf the forest. Terrific as 
a destructive meteor, he glided sw iftly hetween 
the steep rocks Light as the fantastic whir!- 
wind, he seemed, in his rapid flight, to bear 
with him bat an airy form. Moving in death- 
like silence, it appeared doubtful whether he 
were a being of life or death. 

The daughter of Saint Maur uttered a shriek, 
and her eyes closed in terror — Elodie! Elo- 
die" cried a tender and imploring voice' The 
well-known accent thrilled through the heart of 
the Orphan Not the first rays of the sun could 
so soon have reviv:d the flower beaten down by 
the nocturnal tempest; not the water of the 
fountain in the desert, raised to the panting lips 
of the traveller lost in the sands of Zaara. eould 
so speedily recall to existence A chorus of 
celestial harmony would bave been less enchant- 
ing. Elodie opencd her eyes at the ery of love 
and tender apprehension—her gaze met that of 
the Recluse 

He abated his speed, and as he held her in 
his arms, and pressed her to his heart, the Mai- 
den of Underlach again remained niotionless, in 
a delightful trance , but her calmness was no 
longer insensibility; it was the repos: of a deli- 
cious dreani, from which she dreaded that the 
slichtest movement might awaken her. 

The Recluse still wore the blood stained gar 
ment of the phantom he had personified: but the 
terror of the Orphan had vanished. Of what 
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importance was the terrifie garb, whilst, beneath 
the disguise ofa dreaded being, she felt the heart 
of her beloved throb with aifection ! 
The morning air wantoned in the light tresses 
of the Orphan, which fell scattered in disorder 
on her shoulders—her waving ringlets touched 
the lips of the Reclase. He hesitated an instant, 
from the dread of profaning the veil of inno- 
cence, and gently put them aside; but the 
breeze wafted them again towards him; and, no 
longer resisting his impassioned ardour, the Re- 
cluse imprinted on the waving hair of Elodie 
the tender kiss of love. 
Sweet electricity of passion! As if he had | 
touched her lips, Elodie’s {rame thrilled with the 
burniog kiss imprinted on her ringlets. The 
gaze of the Recluse, more tender, more ardent 
than ever, alarmed the Orphan, whe, though un- 
conscious of ber danger, shrank in iastintive ap- 
prehension. As she jay in the arms of the beau- 
tiful bunter of the mountain, she feltan anknown 
sensation thrill through her veins, . The throb- 
bings of her heart were almos* audible ; but the 
heart of her beloved throbbed stil! mere impetu- 
ously than her own. The Recluse suddenly 
started; his once calm and coll maaner 
had become hurried and confused; his impas- 
sioned voice murmured indistinct sounds; his 
face approached that of Elodie; his breath 
mingled with hers; their looks are confused ; 
the breath of love diffuses its magic vapours 
around these adoring lovers, alone ia the midst 
of the forest. . 
The ter of Saint Maur hastily disenga- 
ged herself from the arms of the Recluse ‘I 
can walk,’ said she—‘I can follow you'—and 
she quiiied her deliverer with a sensation of fear. 

Without reflecting whither she was directing 
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word will render my destiny more brilliant than 
ever—never shall 1 pronounce it but with horror’ | 
yet speak—my life is at your disposal.’ 

” ¢E bave never desired the dignities of the 
world,’ replied the Orphan. Then, after a 
shortpanse ‘Let us visit the hermitage, she 
said, and approached the rustic habitation. She 
entered the humble dwelling. ‘Cell of the Re-| 
cluse rapturously exclaimed the mountain) 
stranger, ‘now art thou purified ' Complete | 
thy blessed work,’ he cried, falling at the feet | 
of the Orphan ‘accept the cabin of Love! be- 
come the bride of the exile!’ « 

* Name then, my husband.’ 

‘ Elodie’’ cried the Recluse, terror over- 
spreading his countevance, ‘ Elodie! the ut- 
terance of bis name might prove a fatal revela- 
tion—it might deprive me of your heart.’ 

‘Ah! you may pronounce it fearlessly,’ re- 
plied the maiden. 

At these words the Recluse abandoned himself 
tothe liveliest transports of gratitude. ‘ You 
shall be satisfied, he cried —‘My name—my 
grrors—wy destiny—my life—shall be kuown te 
you to-morrow. My whole soul shall be un- 
folded, and I will await your judgment. But, 
in the name of heaven, quit not the hermitage— 
do not abandon my secluded dwelling! The 
wounded Egbert has been carried to the monas- 
tery, which is filled with bis ferocious soldiers. 
The Countess Imberg is no more: her male, 
startled by the flames on the Terrible Peak, 
threw her into the torrent. Let me then be 


all the gifts of fortune ! Beloved of m 
unbounded love shall repay thee for 
riches, dignities, and power.’ 

He ceased, and led his love to a fru 
prepared beneath the foliage. Natuwe ean 
to smile on them; the radiant canopy of heaver, 
spread over them its azure dome, the songsters 
of the woods celebrated their felicity, and the 
air, breathing the perfumes of the flowers and 
| fruits of the valley, scattered around them the 

divine incense of love. The desert echoed With 

mnelodious notes, and the brightness of the fresh 
morning beamed pure and brilliant on this 
second Eden. 

Atlength the Recluse reluctantly tore himself 
from the presence of the Orphan; and daring 
|the whole day he continued writing the fatal 
, history of his life. The hours fled with rapidi. 
ty; and Elodie, atthe close of day withdrew 
to the inclosed recess, in which her humble 
couch was spread. The hunter of the mountain 
approached not the sacred spot inhabited by the 
‘adored of his heart; all night he watched alone, 
leaning against the door-of the hermitage, and 
pursuing his. melancholy*task. 

The divinity of night extending her Jeaden 
sceptre over the slumbering world, bad accom. 
plished half her, nocternal course, when the 
niece of Herstall was awakened by a low groan. 
At a short distance, without the cabin, the Re. 
cluse seemed¢to be terrified by some dreadfal 
vision, and abandoned to the most pitiable de- 
lirium. She heard him tbrow himself on the 


y soul, my 
the loss of 











your only earthly protector; and I swear by 
the all powerful God, to respect the purity of 
the Maiden of Underlach, as a celestial being, 
sacred from human profanation. 








her steps and almost uncouscious of her inten- 
tions. continued to ascend the mountain ard 


be a sanctuary, wnpolluted by the prese 


as she proceeded through the forest, nothing im-||the Recluse. Like the holy ark of th 
peded her progress, nothing disturbed her medi-|| nant, my beloved shall remain untow 


tations. So fled the daughter of Peaeus before | sacrilegious boldness. Under the tree’ i co 
forest, far froni heace, 1 goto write thet: and Mrs. 
| of ‘the proscribed being whose name sh‘ *%it at this 


the shepherd of Admetus. 


She now perceived a trophy of wrme near a 
hermitage surrounded by trees. She immedi- 
ately recognized the emblazoned shield which 
Count Egbert had saluted the preceding evening. 


‘Where am? cried she, turning to the Re- jj 


cluse, ‘ whither are you leading me?’ 

‘I bave followed you,’ replied the Hanter of 
the Mountain, in a mournful tonc. 

* What is this place ” 

* The Wild Mountain.” 

* What dwelling is this > 


vealed to you to-morrow; but at least your voice 
will reach me, your breath will be around me, 
your vicinity will charm my solitude.” Whilst 
he spoke, fire sparkled in his eyes, yet tender- 
ness softened his voice. The daughter of Saint 





stormy eloud. 
* Elodie’ continued the Recluse, ‘ you have 
frequently been in my power, but I have always 





* The hermitage of the Recluse.’ ‘ Yes! con- 
tinued he, ‘ that is the rock of the exile: behold 
the only domain the wretched stranger of Hel- 
vetia ean offer to his adored companion. Alone in 
this wilderness, beneath the shade of the mournful 
cypress, his couch the withered heath his sus- 
tenance the wild fruit of the forest, roots, and 
afew bitter herbs, and the waters of the tor. 
rent, he endures the painful remembrance of 
the past. Elodie, is such a being fit to be the 
spouse of innocenee and beauty ?—Alas! no 
name—no country—nor even a pure heart—are 
his to offer you. Gentle Dove of Underlach! 
fly from the dwelling of misery! fiy from the 
Recluse!’ 

‘Never did I desert the unhappy,’ answered 
the deeply affected Orphan. 

As shespoke, a bitter smile half enlightened 
the gloomy brow of the Recluse : he approached 
the trophy of arms, and pointing to the shield, 
ou which gliitered the proud heraldry of royalty, 
* I have not always been as I am now,’ resumed 
he; ‘there wasa time when my name was re- 
nowned through Europe. Alas! this shicld is 
all that remains of my past triumphs, _‘ Speak,” 
added he, seizing the hand of ie, * if for- 


left you at liberty. You have been in my pos- 
session, and I have obeyed your wishes. When, 
as I bore you in my arms, the fire of passion 
ran through my veins, and bewildered my senses, 
one word from you triumphed over all the im- 
pulses of mybeing. Can you then doubt your 
magical ascendancy over the Recluse? Ah! 
would to heaven the Virgin of Underlach had 
ever been near to guide me in the paths of vir. 
tue !—A few bours more, and you will have de. 
cided my fate! Fallen from the height of pow- 
er, I regret nothing but the unsullied days of 
my youth. Oh! answer me, adored maiden— 
ago rewaio at the Hermitage ” ; 
odie, overcome with fatigue, and 

affected, sighed, and bent oe "eyes bere 
ground. ‘I am scarcely able to stand,’ said 
she, ‘I can proceed no farther ;’ and she sunk 
pale and f bygene © on a rustic seat of inter- 
woven r and branches, whic 

the - capes of the cabin. si 

* You confide in me then!’ cried the Re 

H intoxicated with love, with gratitude, ont ta , 
*Oh loveliest creation of heaven! matchlese 
prize won from the world! canst thou be happy 





tune, glory, and grandeur possess the power to 
Charm you, 1 can still command them. ‘A single 





in the but of the exile ? can his adoratio 
tent thee? can this heart suffice for thy felicity. ; 
What dol say! Hastthou not already disdained 


Till the hou" 
when we shall have pronouneed our vows at *” Patt pn agonized tone, ‘ Mercy! 
altar, the hermitage, inhabited by Elodie, aiks are ||'h sueceeded to his despairing cries. 


Maur smiled through ber tears at bis transports, | 
as 2 bright ray sometimes beams through a_ 





|| & |paed to implore the clemency of some aveng- 
power whieh had appeared to him to pro- 
‘Mercy 


” 


“ft and in almost inarticulate accents, be 


" he exclaimed 
and the silence of 


unce his faa! doom. 


he night appeared interminable to the Or- 
» Asthe merning dawned, she again be- 
cher mysterious lover. Silent and gloomy, 
eemed appalled by some supernatural event. 

dreadful thought seemed to occupy his 

> and as he paced the ground with down- 
| east eyes, he looked like a victim doomed to the 
jsacrifice. He left the hermitage. and resumed 
this labours. Elodie had not dared to interrogate 
‘him. At sunset the impenetrable secret of this 
mysterious being was to be revealed to her. Un- 
happy, anxious, and alone, the daughter of 
Saint Maur yielded herself a prey to the most 
melaricholy presentiments. What had she to 
Mearn! For what was she destined !—Alas! 
how dreadful is the approach of that moment 
which is to decide the fate of our whole life’ _ 

Atlength the star of day sinking in the hori- 
zon, gilled with his departing rays the high 
rocks of Helvetia. ‘ Perhaps these are the last 
raysof happiness for me,’ said the Orphao, % 
her cyes sought the Recluse. , 

He appeared wrapped iu a black mantle ; his 
face was pale and agitated’ and his looks feroct- 
ous and alarming. ‘Follow me,’ cried he, 14 
fierce and abrupt tone, as he rapidly descended 
the mountain. 

He passed through the forest, crossed the 
torrent, and, ashe directed his impetuous steps 
towards the plains of Morat, he looked like the 
first murderer flying from the pastures of Abel, 
pursued by the avenging curse. 

The shades of night darkened the earth. A 
thick fog rising from the vallies covered the 
the mountains, and veiled the face of natare.— 
The Orphan of the monastery, as with down- 
cast looks she followed her silent conductor 
through the gloomy mists, seemed to anticipate 
some dreadful event. Near lake Morat the Re- 
cluse stopped. The breeze of night watted to 
the ears of Elodie the long melancholy sound ot 
the rolling waves of the lake dashing on the soli- 
tary beach. She looked around her with horror. 








|| A dreadful sight met hereyes. She was at the. 
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himself to my guilty sight. 
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entrance of a monument, arched over with he- 
man bones, and supported by columns formed 
of heaps of skeletons—An arch raised by fero- 
city, to cominemorate the triumph of revenge.* 

* Merciful heaven! Where am I? shrieked 
Elodie. 

‘Inthe ossuary of Morat, andf am Charles 
the Bold.’ 

Throwing aside his black mantle, the Re- 
eluse appeared clad in warlike armour. As he 
stood in this vast sepulchre, erect amongst the 
dead, and beneath these catacombs of horror, 
he looked like the fallen Archangel, strack down 
from the regionsef glory to the depths of the 
gulph of torments. 

‘Charies the Bold!’ repeated the unhappy 
Elodie, in a heart-rending tone—‘ Are you the 
sanguinary Duke of Burgundy? Are you—the 
murderer of my father?’ and the wretched Or- 
phan, distracted and fainting, supported her- 
self against one of the terrific columns. 

* Yes,’ replied he, with a sort of fury; ‘ yes ; 
I am that implacable Burgundian, once the 
scourge of Europe!—Heaven—heaven itseil, 
decreed that I should reveal my name to you, 
only in this iufernal cavern, surrounded by the 
dreadful memorials of my crimes. Last night 
the angel of judgment descended, and revealed 
The voice of the 
Eternal resounded in my ears—I have obeyed— 
Behold me here.” ; 

A cold sweat bedewed his livid biréw; his 
eye was haggard; his breathing interrupted, 
aud his voice seemed scarcely human. ‘ Speak,’ 
eontinued he, ‘speak and curse me; it is 
doubtless the will of the Eternal—fer this did 
de ordain this dreadful scene !—for this did he 
exact of me this unexampled sacrifice !—My 
accusers surround me -I hear their mournful 
cries—human nature repulses me—heaven re- 


jects me—Curse me, daughteref Saint Maur|— 

i bave deserved my fate.’ 
He ceased: and as he sunk, almost inscusibie, } 

beneath the fatal vault, the unfortunate Charles 


buried his face in the dust which once had lived 
—in the ashes of his victims. 

*Charles" cried the distraeted Elodie—Oh | 
Charles' arise "" 

*‘ Who calls? said the Recluse, with a look 
of madness ‘Isitthe cry of my murdered peo- 
ple? Is it hell which yawns to receive the 
tyraut? Isitdivine justice dooming the man of 
blood ” 

‘No,’ repliedthe Orphan, recalling her ener- 
gies, * heaven is appeased—its justice has chas- 
tised—its mercy has forgiven ? 

At these words the unhappy man raised his 
head, and looked at Elocie with surprise. His 
features still bore the traces of wildness, but 
his delirium was calmed, and a tear escaped from 
hiseye. ‘ Repeat those words,’ said he, ‘ Heaven 
is appeased—its mercy has forgiven —Redeen- 
ing angel! ray of hope and salvation ! finish 
thy divine mission—absolve me in the name of 
the Eternal ! 

‘Let us seck the hermitage!’ cried Elodie.— 
Swift as the unknown stars which shoot along 
the nocturnal sky, she darted towards the 
forest, regained the path leading to the mountain, 
and goon arrived at the dwelling of the Recluse, 
where she suok, quite exhausted, on the rustic 
Seat. 

For afew moments, the Orphan remained al- 
most insensible. The unfortunate Charles of 
Burgundy speedily appeared and presenting her 
a manuscript---‘ Here,’ said he, ‘is the history-of 
my whole life---the recital of all my crimes.--- 
Daughter of Saint Maur, read and judge. Nev- 


— me 


* This monument was yet standing unimpaired 


at the time of the revolution, but was destroyed ' 


t A 
|, succeeded the outrageous storms of sanguinary 


a 


} offers with transport. Credulous, ardent, and 


mand me to appear before you. 


ant, address to me a few words of hope 


beneath the path leading to the mouutain. 
to await my sentence, far from Elodie.’ 


despair was painted on his countenance. He 


}away his eyes, vot wishing to excite the com. 
passion of her he had chosen as his judge. Elo- 
die endeavoured to reply, but sobs choaked her 
utterance, 

The Recluse departed. 

Elodie remained alone, with the fatal manu- 
script in ber band, and often did ber tears flow 
during its perusal. 

—_——— 
BOOK XI. 

‘Charles the Seventh reigned over Prance, 
and peace was at last restored to this unhappy 
kingdom, which had been so long disturbed by 
the horrors of war, and so miraculously saved 
by asimple shepherdess. Days of serenity had 


er shall I dare to see you more unless you com-|! 
If you consider | 
my crimes expiated; if pity speaks within your | 


sought to conceal his sufferings, and turned |) Charles the Seventh. 
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|| § From among the nobles at the Court of Bur- 
/gundy I hadearly selected the Couut de Saint 
|| Maur as my confidentia! friend. That eclebrated 


heart; if innocence has a pardon:for the repent- |warrior, had directed my first warlike exploits, 
; Place; assisted me ia ali my studies, and shared all my 
your letter in the hollow of the old willow tree, | pleasures 


He was a deep observer and severe 


I go! judge of humammature, and he had studied the 


jheart of the dauphin. ‘Count de Charolais,’ 


His voice was mournful, and the dejection of | said heto me one day, permit me to blame the 
t 


extreme tenderness you bear towards the son of 
Your sentimeuts, which 
are not returned, may prove the bane of your 
\life. Through the artificial veil which conceals 
ithe character of the dauphin, I have discovered 
perfidy where you imagine friendship. 

‘ Irritated by this language, from that unforta- 
inate day [I avoided the Count de Saint Maur, 
| who lost my confidence, and thus I sacrificed a 
isincere and virtuous friend to a wicked and per- 
fidious prince. 

‘At this period Baron Herstall presented at 
the Court of Philip his daughter Irena, whona 
distant relation, the Duchess of Aroville, had 
at her decease, named as her sole heiress. Nev- 
er had so brilliant a beauty appeared in Burgan- 
dy. Irena beeame the theme of every tongue, 
‘and the object of universal admiration. A crowd 








commotion. Throughout Europe, the weari- 
finance, promised a long interval of tranquillity. 
‘The ambitious and impatient son of Charles | 


wards Louis tbe Eleventh, who is accused of; 
having poisoned the beautiful Agnes Sorel, and | 
of having broken the heart of his first wife, | 
Margaret of Scotland, had conspired for the| 
second time to dispose his father. 
were discovered ; and, pursued by parental 
vengeance, Louis fied to the court of Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and implored 
an asylum in bis court. 

‘ Philip had hated Charlesthe Seventh. The 


which took place at the bridge of Montereau, 
in the presence of the youthful monarch, never 
seemed to him sufficiently avenged. He there- 
fore received the fugitive with the honours due 
to the presumptive heir of the King of France. 
A magnificent palace was offered to the dauphin, 
and brilliant festivities celebrated his arrival. 1 
was then entering on the period of my youth. 
The French prince, though artful and hypo- 
critical, bore on his features the stamp of vir- 
tue and sincerity, and he found no difficuSty in 
justifying himself in the opinion of one whose 
spring of life had scarcely dawned. Charles 
the Seventh appeared to me an unnatural won- 
ster, and the dauphin, anoble victim. Louis 
proffered me his friendship with the most atfect- 
ing expressions, with all the flow of sentiment 
and the ardour of youth, and my heart met his 


enthusiastic. 1 was far from imagining that the 
friendship of princes was like the fallen leaf 
wafted by the caprice of the breeze, sometimes 
up the mountain, and sometimes into the 
marsh. 

‘On the refusal of Philip to surrender the 
person of his sou, Charles seemed disposed to 
threaten the invasion of Burgandy. ‘ Let him 
arm the whole of France,’ said I, impetuously 
seizing my sword, ‘but while the Count de 
Charolais can draw his blade from its scabbard, 
not one of the satellites of Charles shall ever 
approach Louis’ 

The dauphin smiled at my earnestness, and 
his expressions of gratitude excited new feelings 
of enthusiasm in my soul. . | felt proud of being 
the protector and friend of a son of France ; 
but alas ! the successor of Charles the Seventh, 


ucss of warriors, and the exhausted state of|| 


assassination of his Father, Johu the Fearless, | 


of adorers surrouuded the beiress of Arovilic, 
|and I shared in the enthusiasm inspired by this 
j brilliant idol of the court. I bad not, then, 


| beheld Elodic! Irena appeared to me a master- 
the Seventh, at that time the dauphin, but after- || Ptece of heaven, aud! mistook admiration for 


love 

‘ At this time Charles the Seventh died; and 
the dauphin was suspected of having poisoned 
his father. Louis was summoned to the throne ; 





His plots||and, with all the devotion of triendsbip, I left 


\\Irena, I qnitted Burgundy, and hastened to 
|| France to join the suite of the new sovereiga, 

‘ Louis crerwiiclmed me with magnificent gifts, 
|but they were the gifte of a sovereign to his 
vassal. In vain I- sought the friend: I fouad 
aly the monarch. Wounded to the sou! by this 
jerworer change, and weary of restraint, I re- 
quested and obtained a private interview with 
Louis. He was alone in his closet; and, as 
usual, I was advancing towards him with open 
jarms, intending to reproach him gently and 





|| tenderly asa friend, when he drew back, and 


| presenting mea sealed paper. * Count de Charo- 
fais,’ said he, with all the baughtiness of aa 
absolute monarch, ‘ your devotion to my interest 
is well known, and I owe you my acknowledg- 
nents. I entrust to you the government of Nor- 
mandy: here is your commission. To-morrow 
you will depart for Rouen, whither your duty 
summons you Continue to deserve the favour 
and confidence of your King.’ 


‘As he concluded these words Louis retired. 
Petrified with surprise aud indignation, I stood 
for an instant motionless. * Such are princes!’ 
cried 1, rushing fromthe palace, ‘ mild and 
caressing in adversity, but ungrateful and im- 
perious in prosperity '......’ 

‘The Count de Saint Maur had accompanied 
me to Paris. During the first emotions of my 
anger I wished to write to Louis, to reject his 
presents with disdain, and quit his kingdom. 
The wise councils of Saint Maur, though they 
indaced me to alter ny angry fourreinations, 
could not mitigate the anguish of my wounde 
f-elings. The first wounds of the heart, in the 
spring of life, are so creelly painful! Man is 
not, at that period, formed for living amongst 
his kind : bis experience has not then dissipated 
the illusionsof hope Besides the poignant grief 
resulting from disappointed friendship, 1 had 
to endure the mortification of feeling that 1 
had been deceived, and I regretted the illusions 
which had vanished 








by the French in the republican war. A few ves- 
liges, however yet remain. 


in his secret thoughts, regarded his protector 
only as a tool, his friend only as a servant. 











(To be Continued J 
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FOR THE LADIES LITERARY CABINET. 

Messrs. Editors,—Having perused a 
darlesque in the last number of the Ca- 
binet, upon what is termed ‘an accom- 
plished young lady, or no oncommon) 
thing,” 1 beg leave to present to the 
clear vision of Mr. Latus Rectum, acor-| 
rect representation of one of his own) 
exalted essences—who, from their in-| 
creasing multiplicity, have long since 
ceased to afford a matter of wonder and, 
astonishment.—To wit: a spécies of be-. 
ings classed under the nomenclature of| 
dandys—exgquisites—non-deseripts, &c. 
&e. 
(* Scene. Inside of one sof the most 
respectable houses in New-York.” Miss 
W. receiving a morning call from Mr. S. 

Mr.S. Good morning, Miss W., I 
honour you with the first call, having- 
just come in my broach and four, from 
‘the tour of Europe, I thought I would 
call and lighten you as you are something 
of a litterrary genus. | 

Miss W. I am truly privileged, and) 








shall doubtless derive much information| 
from so observant a tourest. The na-, 
tural and moral features of the old world: 
afford inexhaustible resources for inves- 
tigation and inquiry. You observe you} 
arrived in your barouche, I hope, sir, 
you found a smooth current in the: 
ocean, and safe travelling. 

Mr. S. O yes, I drove on board in’ 
my broach, kept safe in it, in case of ac-| 
cerdent, that I might not be detained in| 
my journey—as you have studied Gom- 
itvy you know the water in the lake is) 
not deep enough to drown a man of my 


dimensions. But stop!—but I must re- 
late my travels. : 
Miss W. 1 am extremely solicitous 


to have you commence—pray did you 
visit Rome ? does it retain many vesti- 
ges, to remind you of the splendid mag- 
nificence and power, which once put 
the combined powers of Europe at defi- 
ance ? 

Mr.S. As to that—lI rather think it 
does ; they told me there was a confec- 
ttonaries shop there, that the old Queen 
of England got her snuff at, that was the 
kap-chief of all I saw. 

Miss W. Then you visited few of 
those Gothic edifices which have always 


travellers, in ancient and modern times, 
such as St. Peter’s church, &c. 

Mr. S. St. Peter’s church! St. Pe- 
ter’s church! I believe I did! I know I 
did—my valet thought it a pretty thing, 
a very pretty thing. Oh! I saw the 
ocean that the English Lord swum acrost, 
it is not larger than a goose pond, upon 
my life, I believe they call it Darning| 
needles. 

Miss W. You have reference to the 
straits of Dardenelles | presume, which 
Lord Byron adventurously crossed.— 
Did you visit this justly celebrated poet 
in his retirement ? 

Mr. S. Tut,—tut!—I never heard) 
of him! you blunder, woman, you blun- | 
der. Paris, by my soul, is the only fit! 
place for a person of my quaiLity to 
live in. 

-*Miss W. It unquestiopably contains | 
all that is desirable to please the éye, | 
or charm the senses ; but the melan-| 
choly associations which are blended | 
with past events, must in a measure cast 
a shade o’er the loveliness of the scene. 
With what was you so much enraptured 
at Paris ? 

Mr, S. 
are excellent—smell this handkerchief ?\ 
is it not very good and Fradent ?—the! 
best I could find in all the pothecary| 
shops in Paris. Look at my fine form, 
Madame! and see what the corsetts have 
done for me !—dont it look as if all the 
graces had settled here? bless my stars! 
the day I entered Paris was the making 
of me! my edikation had no foundation, 
and now see what I am! a finished gen- 
tleman, not uncapable of any thing. 

Miss W. The exhallations are very 
oderiferous, and appear to afford a 
grateful zest to your olfactory nerve. 
You are certainly quite metamorphosed, 
and would form an excellent model for 
a statuary. Your talents are indeed 
transcendent—the attainment of your 











Oh! Madame, the perfumes} 





society will doubtless be the “feast of 
reason and the flow of soul’’ to all clases 






aborate comments upon 
els.——As you probably visited} 
London, oblige me with a description of 

Westminster Abbey, that venerable edj- 
fice which has for centuries withstood 











elicited the spoptaneous admiration of 


2 Mr.S. Oyes! I went te Londgn, 





the wreck of time. | 


at : 
Peis 


Ra, 


ie 


saw the aubey, read a great many epi- 
taphs, I cant reglelect,—but it will be in 
my travels—never mind, I shall have 
my jaunt all printed. Umph! wont 
they sell well ? 

Miss W. Unquestionably they will 
be a valuable bequest to posterity — 
You have been vastly entertaining, and 
if you are as obliging to all your friends, 
| apprehend your work will not meet 
with a ready sale. 

Mr. S._ I am obliged to you for your 
complarments, and will bid you good 
morning. Exit Mr. S. 

HARRIO f—oft Connecticut. 
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ESSAYEST, No. 1 
HOPE. 
“With thee sweet Hupe, resides the heavly light 
* That Rgurs reuigtest raptare on the sight” 
, CAMPBELL. 

Hope may be defined the earnest de- 
sire of some good, indulged with 5 
pleasing expectation that its object wil 


be obtained. It is the constant compan- 


ion of the high and the low, the happy 
jand the miserable ; and in whatever 


situation we are placed, we feel our- 
selves continually under its influence. 
Its promises are pleasing to the imagin 
tion, but the disappointment of them are 
apt to occasion despair. Hope is rept 
ted the child of a sanguine imagination, 
and on that account, is exposed to the 
hatred of the melancholy, and the sneer 
of the dull.—It deters those who would 
appear wise, because they dread a dis- 
appointment. In all our hopes reason 
should be our guide, and we should com 
fine them within the bounds of proba 
bility. Hope is always on its trial, and 
when the result gratifies the desire, it? 
gratification is attributed not.so. much to 
foresight, as to chance. Without hope, 
we could not bear with fortitude those 
reverses of fortune, which are incideatal 
to us all, and the Jeast blast would ofer- 
whelm us : we could not enjoy pleasures, 


our spirits would forsake us, & we would q 
be left alone and unprotected, like a soll | 


tary tree in the common, which is expo 
sed to the violence of the storm. Wheo 
driven on the shoals of misfortune, ! 


comes to our assistance, and like the | 


ship to the wrecked mariner, brings 
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in safety to our destined harbour.  It{/and with joy anticipates the harvest 
is a balm to the wounded heart, and|jwhich he has decreed shall be his re- 
brings to it that sweetest of all pleas-|jward. The lowing herds bellow forth 
ures, contentment ; and administers re-|/in accents of pleasure at the sight of the 
lief and comfort in time of distress. budding beauties of Spring. The green 

JUVENIS. |/mantle which shoots up spontaneously, 

ees ||t0d covers the hills and plains around, 
proclaim to them also, the return of 
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SPRING. mation arouses the earth from the sleep 
Spring is the youth of life, and what'}ia which winter had locked her. 
a scene of instruction does its opening s| What being is there, then, who 


afford to the reflecting mind. A more/)breathes the bracing air of spring, whi ch 
powerful incentive for gratitude to that| has been purified by the cold northern 
Being who rules the system of nature, |) blast, and warmed by the life giving rays 
does not occur during the seasons of the|! of the sun, who will not say in language 
revolving years of time, than when the |! of gratitude ‘‘Our Father who art in 
icy chains of winter is broke by the || heaven, hallowed be thy name.”’—What 








that season when renewed life and ani- 
7 


> 


the moralist, and the man of taste. will 
obtain an inexhaustible fund of informa- 
tion and amusement!” 











A curious Anecdote of Pepin, King of France, 
the father of the Emperor Charlemacne. 


The person of Pepin was so far from 
having any thing majestic in it, that it 
was rather the contrary. In point of 
stature, we are told that he wanted siy 
inches of five feet; whence he was sur 
named the short , but, in regard to size. 
he was of such a make, as procured him 
likewise the appellation of Pepin the 
fat. ‘The monk of St. Gal, among many 
idle stories, has preserved one of this 
prince, which most of the historians 








mild beams of enervating spring. '| being is there, who views the delightful 
When the face of nature begins to | beauties of such a season, in which the | 
smile, and adorn her broad surface, be- |) lexistence of man and beast seems to! 
spangled with the variegated wonders | | depend, who will not exclaim that spring 
which are scattered over it—view the, is the youth of life. 
high and lofty mountains, the deep anda 7 REFLECTOR. 
shady vallies—see the extended vained 
and the gentle risings of a more uney en} 
space.—Contemplate the mighty wa-! 
ters of the ocean, and the inland seas 7 cal Puranas state the circumference) 
view the rivers and brooks that swell “0 ie earth at 2,456.000,000 British! 
and roll their liquid streams through ‘miles ; whereas, according to our calcu- 
the forests and fields, watering the earth Tetion, it does not exceed 24,000 mules. | | 
around. No dreary prospect strikes | ‘These works also tell us of mountains} 
the eye at this season save the dacaying 491 miles high; of a king reigning) 
vestiges of winter which are gradtallys 27,000 years ; of Vaisvaswatu having 
springing into:life, and the loveliness of) live? 3,892,988 years ago, and whose 
nature begins to enchant the beholder. |reign lasted 1,728,000 years. (The! 
What but a few months before appeared | | civil- list and droits are not stated. ) Also, | 
clad in the icy vestments of a cold and/jof an island, in the middle of the earth, | 
inclement season, now emerges from !400,000 French leagues long, and as| 
its gloom and ravishes the sight. The||many broad ; and of a mountain in that | 
feathered inhabitants again are seen at) island, 400,000 leagues high, and 32,000 
their busy employ : the music of their | wide ; of other mountains, 40,000 and 
wild notes, warble in the gentle breezes |}280,000 leagues high. These -latter 
and die in the distance, like the sweet, wonders are in the Bagavadam: and in 
melody that floats in the stilly air, and | the same Purana, there isa tree men- 
faints in the vastness of space around. | tioned, 4,400 leagues high : and again, of 
To nature, winter is like the Sabbath |/an island which is 3,200,000 leagues in 
day, instituted by Jehovah, when the sea- | extent ; and another, surrounded by a 
song rest from their labours. Winter's, sea of milk, rather more than 14,000,000 
bitter blasts proclaim the penance in-jjof leagues in circumference. These 
flicted for the sweets of spring, summer||things are taught by the Brahmins as 
and autumn. Spring ushers in the lae| sacred truths, to the people who belicve 
bours of the year. The King of nature||them. The eccentricities, however, 
prepares again for his subjects his gifts. 1 ust pointed out, do not come up to those 
The busbandman arises at this season'jof a host of British scholars, who set 
with renewed expectations of receiving. these childish legends down as “ en- 



















IRCUMFERANCE OF THE EARTH. 
ecording to Lieut. Wilford, the Brah- 











have transcribed, and which indeed 
ought to be preserved. Pepin had been 
informed, that some of his principal 


|| commanders had made themselves merry 


with his person: he invited them there- 
fore, to a spettacle at Ferriers, which, 
ip’that age, was not uncommon. This 


was a combat between a lion and a bull. 


The king was seated on his throne, and 
all his great officers about him, when 
the beasts were let out. The lion im- 
| mediately leaped out upon the bull, and 
brought him to the ground, and was o; 
the point of strangling him, ‘Which or 








you,’ said Pepin, ‘will make the beast 
letgo his prey ?’——-His great lords gazed 
in silence. ‘ That task must be mine,’ 
added Pepin; and, descended from his 
royal seat, he advanced with his sword 
drawn, directly towards the beasts. The 
lion, turning his eyes towards him, be- 
gan to raise himself upon the bull, when, 
at a single blow, the king divided the 


head from the body. As he turned to 


his throne, he said, without any emotion, 
‘ David was a little man, and yet he tri- 
umphed over Goliah; Alexander too 
was a little man, but his arm was strong- 
er, and his heart more intrepid, than 
those of many of his captains, who were 
taller and handsomer than he.’ We 
may, from these remarks, with great 
certainty infer, that this founder of the 
second race of French kings had great 
personal merit, and might therefore have 
deserved a more honourable inscription 
than ‘hat which is placed upon his tomb, 
‘Cy gist le pere de Charlemagne.—Here 
lies the father of Charlemagne.’ 








from nature’s God the gift of seed time,!!chanting books ;”’ and that the ‘* lover 
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of science, the antiquary, the historian 
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ing sternly at his master, ‘what is that 


that the . 
to you? Ifl hada mind to venture prea whole earth would be over- 


flown in a few years, the generality dis- 
















with much hospitality in Hollao 
yes, replied he, [ was in the hospital al- 





most all the time I was there. 


—— a —s—, " 
VARIETY. you had removed my greatest fear ; why||regarded his admonitions ; oy) 
should | fear the /ess /” rea, Noah’s niece, believin n'y Cox 
. : ; 2a ' 
Santiuel, the French poet, returning — prophecy, got a ship, and bre. 3 = 
. ae eiecaas ; F Re ah a 
_—- night to St. Victoire, at eleven The father of the late king of Portu- with three men and fifty women, ey ' TO A 
o'clock the porter refused opening the) gal one day held an argument with the ved to find out some country never | Sing not t 
door, saying he had positive orders to marquis d’Pontelimar, on the power of inhabited, bui unspotted with Vice : an Tis lo 
admit no one at that hour. j Kings ; the latter maintained that it hadj{ ter sailing, and many dangers they . oe 
After mugch altercerme, Santieu! slipt| limits, but his sovereign would admit of length arrived in Ireland ; but, vii S ech 
half a louis d’or under the door and hej none, and said to his courtier with great forty days after their landing the de} a ashe 
. . . " ’ Oo rt 
obtained immediate entrance. As soon|| warmth,—‘If I ordered you to throw||©*™°> and swept away all these ney in ——Th 
as he had got in, he pretended he had yourself into the sea, you ought without habitants at_once. This, they say han Breathing 
left a book upon a stone on the outside,|| hesitation to plunge into it head fore- pened in the year after the creating aaieieant 
on which he had rested himself while he|| most.” The marquis immediately t the world 1556, which was very 
ited the d i T j Jy Surn- ; ’ : AS VErY Wop, O, sing th 
wae ee ee he officious||ed short and went towards the door.||@erful, being long before the art of» | That se 
porter much animated with the poet’s|| The king, surprised, asked him where|j¥#gation was invented.” tom ee 
generosity, ran to get the book, and San-/| he was going. ‘ To learn to swim, Sire.’ omen Eurapt 
tiuel immediately shut the door upon] The ki . ; - ee Yes, then 
‘ . e king laughed heartily, and the con- , : PRE 
him. Master Porter who was half na- versation ended. * ; ee ea as ee 
ked, knocked in turn, when the poet A Parson, having mounted the pulp F rg 
a ae 0 
started the same difficulty as he had ; eeerencn Som these words Siheay, A holy w 
done. Aye; but master Santiuel, said +e keneemee ae certain great man, | ture : * He that sows sparingly shall ry 
the porter, I let you in very civilly. or scoundrel, having dunned him for ajj§paringly ;’ divided, after a very tedins inured tc 
Said Santieu! 20 will I you as civilly ; long time, he desired his servant one preamble, his sermon into thirty-tm Bie - 
. . e . " ¥ 
you know the price, in.or out is the morning, to admit the taylor, who hadf points. He was just entering upon the da “ 
wvord and I can dally no longer. The not been so constant in his attendance}jfirst point, when, one of his auditory All “lone 
porter finding he was to sleep in the as the rest. When he made his appear-|/starting up, and making a bustling moti Bestrew’ 
street, half-naked, and run the chance “eres “ My friend,” said he to him, ‘«1}|for going, the preacher severely repr: Whiek 
of loosing his place, slipt the piece of think you are a very honest fellow, and}/manded him for his remissness in Gols 7" 
gold under the door, saying, | thought a I have a great regard for you, therefore} Service, and inattention to his word; asks = 
poet’s money would not stay long with I take this opportunity to tell you, that}/ing him where he was going, and abuit Then wa 
me, and accordingly parchased his ad- le so d , d if ever I pay you a far-}| What, in such pressing haste ; I am going, Towa 
eittence. thing! Now go home, mind your busi- said the other, to fetch my night-cap, for a ha 
ness, and don’t | ; te O! te 
, and don’t lose your time by calling 1 well foresee we shall lie here this Mu war 
= here.—As for the others, they are a set night. In fact, the preacher, having lost So ask 
— strongly points out the - vagabonds and rascals, for whom I}the thread of his divisions and sub-divi- That 
a i propagate Infidelity and ede. lke they may come as ~y nd “e Mya —_ ~ a = 
. nd the end of his discourse. e aul: 
A servant who had made the im . ; : 
' : ' prove- — ditors, at | ing all ps ce, and 
ment which might have been expected Ani soalen “apr n vglbeete 5 a per filed 
from hearing the irreligious and blasphe- mimportunate beggar went to a mi- t f t . : ; h FOR 
; ne-l ser, and asked him for ‘1 out one after the other. The preacher, 
mous conversation continually passing a garment, saying! who had b ith the ve 
oa: tia wha ; that his object was to h . who had been now chafed with the¥ 
table, where it was his place to ave semething to}, fhi d bei . 
‘outs ‘ Ol! remember him by. ‘ My fri , ~.- || hemency of his own utterance, aa e1ng 
ait, took an opportunity to rob his y y friend,’ said} withal near sighted, did not perceive thit } Deep rol 
master. Being apprehended, and urged the miser, ‘as thy end is to remember aoa weer d Wh ‘ 
<a ait no ine. 1 shall sive thee nothi desertion, and might have continued 10 eee 
? give a reason for this infamous beha- ® nothing, for I am}! .ont eternally, had not his son, a litile Farewell 
viour—* Sir, said he, I have so often} ~ thoa wilt remember a refusal much b . y, had not his son, aa di 
heard you speak of the impossibility o leager then a gif.’ “ : =~“ ny, ar —_ opens —_ 
a fatere RAMA ba that after death there at still remained, cried out: ‘*a te 
was no reward for virtue, or punishment|| B am very hungry and very sleepy bet Farewell 
’ en ; H : arewe 
ss sice: that Pilaeinciasalh to ceeiak arton, in a History of Ireland, }}®*¢ the keys of the church the clerk ee | . 
the robbery.” a ie m9 ‘ It is recorded, in the|}™¢ 3 and, when you are done, you'W | asi 
‘Well, but,’ replied the master, «hadi wh chronicles of this kingdom, that lock up the doors yourself. ¢ 
you no fear of that death which th 2 aren Se eae ie a 
? e opie . : : 
laws of your country inflict on a crimi- “an ra ps Se Soren... A> itieh soudian, 0 om oe ne s 
nal ? ‘Gir,’ rejoined t ow their wickedness, and||General Moore, being asked if he met 
1} he servant, lock-|j there - 
’ upon built an ark, to convince them d—O Ffirewel 
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TO A LADY ON HER SINGING. 


Sing not that light and lively strain, 
’Tis lost unfelt on me; 

Smile not with young delight again, 
It mocks my misery! 

Sad be the notes that steal my soul, 

Notes fraught with sorrow’s wildest dole 
——The life of harmony ! 

Breathing like the wiuds that stir 

The willows round a sepulchre! 


O, sing the sacred pensive song 
That seraphs love to hear, 

Such as might bring the heavenly throng, 
Enraptur’d from their sphere. 

Yes, then my soul will fly to thee, 

To bless thy hallow’d harmony, 
And hold thy numbers dear: 

For then it cannot help but feel 

A holy warmth around it steal. 


Inured to grief,—the light of joy, 
To :ne, seems idle,—dead! 
And strains of mirth can ne’er decoy 
My heart to pleasures bed. 
All "lone I walk the path of grief, 
Bestrew’d with many a faded leaf, 
Which sorrow’s blast has shed: 
Heedless of thorns,—or bends uneven, 
—For ‘tis the waze that leads to heaven. 





Then walt the sad celestial lay 
Towards its native sky, 
And while thou teach’st me how to pray, | 
O! teach me how to die! 
My warmest prayer to heav’n shall be 
To ask a fleecy place for thee, 
That thou may’st thither fly, 
And sing before the angel throng 
Thy earthly,—yet celestial song! 
HAROLD. 
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FAREWELL TO PASSAIC. 


Deep rolling Passaic! farewell to thy waters, 
Whose unceasing murmur now dies on my ear! | 
Farewell! Oh farewell! to the smiles of thy 
daughters! 
Those last panting smiles I have seen with a. 
tear. | 
} 
Farewell to the sunbeams which dance on thy; 
billows, | 
As bright as the glance from affections fond | 
eye! 
Farewell to the breezes which breath thro’ thy, 
willows 
As soft and as pure as an absent friend's sigh! 


farewell to the blooming and sweet mth 
flowers, 


|| But I'l say—I esteem thee—whatever thou art, 


| The youth for whom Diana sigh 'd 





Which flourish so gaily along thy green shore! jj 
Their hues must soon fade, as my happiest 
hours— 
Like them their frail beauties must soon be no 
more. 


But there is a gem I have seen in the wildwood, 
Whose memory stil! lingers around my lone 
heart— 


But that too must fade like the vision of child- 








hood— 
Passaic farewell! now my fate bids us part. 
HORENTIUS. 


ee 
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TO HARRIOT, 


I wilt not deceive thee by flattery’s art, 
And say that an angel and thou are but one, 
[ will not betray thee—and say that thy heart 
Is the seat of sweet hope—cheering piety’s 
home. 


[ will not compare to the lilly, thy cheek 
Unkissed by the zephyrs that wantonly play, | 
Nor thy blush to the die of the rose-bloom so 
sweet, 
In groves where we linger so happy and gay. 


I will not compare the sweet balm of thy breath 
To the fragrance bestowed by the blooming 
hawthorn ! 
Nor thy hair, which in curls you so gracefully 
wreath, 
Te all that the eye of wild fancy can form. 





Be thon angel or goddess—I seek not to find, 
The esteem that I bear thee first rose from thy } 
heart, 
‘Tis a tribute I pay to the stores of thy mind. 
@ ZEB. 
West-Point, March 18, 1822. 


—_—-_— 
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CLASSICAL ENIGMA. 


On Latmos’ high and ancient hill ; 
He who young (dipus espy'd, 
And did that parent monarch kiil; 


The child a cruel mother slew, 
Then serv’d him up as food to eat, 
He who with young Amphion grew, 
Took Thebes, then Lycus did defeat ; 


And he who with Adrastus strove, 
Ere by the hand of him he fell ; 
Join each initial, and they'll prove 
The name of her that I love well. 
ORLANDO. 


A solution from any of our poetical readers 


SO A 
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Messrs. Editors—By giving the following a 
place in the Cabinet, you will oblige 


CHINCHILLI, 
Paschasius’s “ jugum conjugii.” 
[TRANSLATED.| 


No day, nor hour, nor minute e’er can pass, 

The clock can’t tick, nor lose one sand the glags, 

But my wife’s tongue continually will run ; 

She swears we're rascals all, and self undone. 

If silent, I the worst. Thus for my ease, 

I swear, I lie, I scold, my wife to please ; 

Thus peace by war, thus war by peace I get, 

And quietly to live, I storm and fret, 

Compell’d with servants or my wife toscold, 

These are the joyous loves which married people 
hold! 


FAREWELL ADDRESS OF MRS. BARNES. 


Delivered on the evening of her benefit, at the 
Park Theatre in this city—wrote by Mg. 
Clinch, author of * The Spy.” 


Farewell! I come in bitterness of heart, 
To breathe that word of sadness, and to part. 
But no! not yet! a few brief moments now 
Are dear to 11e—and time will yet allow 
One look—the last—on those [ long have lov’d, 
On you, within whose nomes I’ve breath'd and 

mov'd; 

On you, whose greetings, to my comiog given, 
Were like the sunbeam from a summer heaven 
To me, and mine, throngh many happy years, 
And I would thauk yvou.in this hour of tears, 
For all the kindness of days gone by; 


| But the warm gushing tear—the heart-born sigh, 


Are now my only language—let them speak 

My thanks—my gratitude—though all too weak 

The feelings of this heart to image trae, 

Which joyed but in your smiles, and breaks to 
bid adieu. 


Alas! not now with Juliet can I tell 

To those I love, that “parting is sweet sorrow,” 

*Would mine, like hers, were but a night’s fare- 
well, 

To eyes whose light would beam on me to-mor- 
row! 

And yet, to breathe again my native air, 

Is a sweet hope—a mother waits me there ; 

A mother, fondly loved, and left too long, 

And friends who cherish’d me when life was 


youug, P 
I saw their beckoning smile, and deemed its 
power 


Would sooth the anguish of this parting hour ; 
But feel, when now tbat torturing hour is come, 
As if your time had been my only home. 


Farewell! to that clime, where the hand’s warm 
embracing 
Gives the stranger the welcome of Friendship 
and Love! 
In vain from its scenes of delight am I chasing 
My thoughts—they return to their ark like 








will be acceptable. 


the dove! 
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Farewell to the land, where the sun smiles in Since they can’t with the form and the parson 


beauty, 


accord, 


In the blue skies he loves, all uncheck'’d by || Says Paddy, You fool, they take each other's 


a cloud. 
Where the free soul of man knows no fetter but 
duty, 
And Liberty breathes herorisons aloud! 


From hearts that have throbb’d high and quick 
at my bidding, © 
From smiles that to lifegave its goldenest ray’ 
From eyes whose bright tears a sad glory are 
shedding 
Around my departure—I wander away ! 





Far away !—but whenever this bosom is beating 
Through life—in its dreams shall my memory 
dwell 
With joy on the first happy hour of our meeting, 
With grief on the last, when I bade you-- 
FAREWELL. 
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TO **#*# 


Oh! say not dear girl that my love is less true. 
Than when we first met in the days of our 
youth, 
Nor thivk that my bosom e’er fclt, or e’er knew, 
A feeling, unless it was blended with truth. 


word / 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of a 
vuumber of favours from our correspondents, 
which are filed for further examination. 








Tho’ misfortune and sorrow have clouded my} originated in the domestic cotton goods, of whieb | 


brow, 
And the smile that once play’d o'er my fea- 
tures is fled, 
Tho’ each scene of enjoyment lies rifted-and low, 
And it seems as if friendship is cold as the 
dead. 


Tho’ the charms that in youth look’d exulting 
and bright, 


And promis’d of pleasures the heart long’d to | of their own country. This 


share, 


When the days of my boyhood were blest with || we think will te 


delight, 
And my visions of fancy unsullied with care 


Tho’ my cheek wears a hue that before was un. 
known, 
And the pure gem of sorrow oft moisten’s 
my eye, 
Tho’ I feel that adversity marks me her own, 
And has left me unfriended, and lonely to die, 


Yet still, whilst the life-blood shall flow in these 
Wias, 


“ Latus Rectum,” and “ X X.” will appear in 
our columns next week. 

Our friend “ Juvenis” will find his second fa. 
vour in the pages of No, 23. 

“O—of the West,” remains on file amongst 
some few others, all of which in due time will 
meet with the attention they merit. 


Spontaneous Combustion —A most singular 
instance of spontaneous combustion, lately oe- 
curred on the turnpike road from Valtimore to 
Gettysburg. A a wagon loaded with dry goods 
and groceries, going to the westward, took fire, 





goods. The combustion is sujpesed to have 


there was a considerable amount. 


Encouragement of Domestic Manu fuct ures — 
A nuwhber of young hachelors of Peynsylvania, 


themselves that they will, in paying their ad- 








dresses to the young ladies, give the most mark 


ed preference to such as cloth: themselves in | 


homespun, and make use of art cles of the growth 
is anew way of en- 
couraging domestic manufactures, and one which 
d to promote the object. We 


would recommend that the ladies enter ‘ate a}. 


similar resolution, of receiving vo attention but 
from such of them as wear our own country’s 
productions. A retort courteous on their part, 
might gradually dissipate the spirit of extrava- 
gance in purchasing foreign manufactures, 
| which is so prevalent throughout our country 


Money hunters.—A party of men are engaged 
j in digging for money abeut nine iles from Hal. 
lowell, on the Kenebeck river, The leader of 


Thou shalt ever be dear, till the mowent of || this visionary gang is said to be a substantial 


death. 


Oh! yes—whilst one impulse of passion re- 
mains, 


I'll swear to love thee! with nature's last 
breath. 


ROLLA. 
== 
A GENUINE BULL. 
Says Dennis to Paddy, i cait't for my life 


Conceive how a dumb’ pair are made man and 


* wife, . 


r+" 


farmer A remarkable dreaw three times re- 
peated, and confirmed by an old Woman, aud an 
idiot, generally known by the appellation of 
“Greely’s Fool,” induces him to explore the 
earth for the hidden treasure which bis imagina- 
tion supposes is secreted near the spot. 


Theatre.—We understand that on Monday 
evening next, the new operative melo drama of 


Lochiel, will be rep#esented at our theatre, and 
that an almost entire new set of scenery, pairted 








expressly for the piece, will appear during the’ 


and before it could be extinguished, consumed || 
the wagon-bed, one or two of the wheels, several || 
bags containing coffee, and a quautity of dry |) 


have formed junto a society. mutually piedernyg | 





several acts. As al] the Strength of , 
company is cast into this picce, we sine 
hope a full house will testify their approby 
of the unwearied exertions of the theaty 
corps. 


a — ~ 
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MARRIED, 
On Wednesday eveniug of last Week, } 
Rev. Mr. Bork, Mr. Daniel R. Deen 
Miss Jane Sickles, eldest daughter of the | 


Wm. Sickles, deceased at 


On Tuesday evening last, by the Rey 
Soule, Mr. William H Sackett, merchant, 
Miss Elethea 1. Higgins, all of this city, ) 

On the same evening, by the Rey. Dr} 
nor, Mr George Ehuinger, to Miss Eliza, dey 
ter of Johu Whitten, Esq 

On Wednesday morning last, by the k 
Join Truare, Capt. Reuben Brumley, to ls 
Elizabeth P. Gardiner. % 

Oa Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr b i 
rian, Mr. Edward B. Richardson, to Miss(y 
line Amelia Fowler, both of this city . 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. W MS 
well, Mr William Vanderhoff, to Miss 
Burqualew, of this city. 


DIED, 


On Thursday eveniug, the 28th instant, f 
Philip Rhinelandeg, in the 67th year of bisy 

On Sunday worning last, in the 30th year 
his age, Luther Briggs, one of the firm of Fe 
& Briggs, late of Mass 

On the same morning, Mr. Rafus Seely, # 
35 years. 

Ox Tuesday evening, Mr. Benjamin Comb 
aged 24 years. 

Ou Wednesday evening, Mrs. Sally A. F 
num wife of [ra Barnum. 

Or Tuesday morning, of a lingering ils 


| 


| Joha Jenk ns, aged 32 years. 


On Tuesday last, George Edkin, in the 
year of his age, a native of England, respe* 
by all who knew him. 


—_— 


LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 
 Pampncets, Carns, Hanpsitts, Cnt 
LaRs, &e &e executed with neatness ail! 
patch, at the office of the Ladies’ Literan' 
binet. No 30 William-st directly opps 
Post office Be: 
| &+> Subscriptions for the Cabine: , 
ceived at the publisher's offices No 1506 
‘street, and No 30 William-st. directly 
ithe Post-Office. 
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